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portions, and then soaks the whole in wa- 
ter ; this brings up the pressed or harden- 
ed lines, which thereafter stand up as a 
sort of bas-relief. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to produce such effectual results by 
this as by the charring process. 

A leading journal of New-York pub- 
lished recently a synopsis of Mr. Kel- 
logg's pamphlet reflecting upon Hiram 
Powers, the sculptor. In so doing the 
said journal was unjust. To give circu- 
lation to one side of a story, without com- 
ment or exception, is not according to the 
proprieties or the integrity of journalism. 
There is, we learn, another view of the 
case, another series of facts, another ar- 
gumentum ad hominem; but Mr. Pow- 
ers, thus far, has chosen to exercise for- 
bearance, probably for excellent reasons ; 
and his friends, though not without the 
materials of defence against this plausible 
and gratuitous attack, will not anticipate 
his action in the premises. Meantime, 
common justice and courtesy demand, at 
least, that those who feel any interest in 
this noble artist's welfare and character 
should " hold their judgment in suspense." 

A monument is to be erected to the , 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth — cost from 
$300,000 to $400,000. It will be built of 
granite, 153 feet high, 80 feet at the base, 
with sitting figures from 38 to 70 feet 
high. It is to be completed in 12 years 
from August, 1856. Thirty-six thousand 
dollars have been subscribed, principally 
in Massachusetts. The society for build- 
ing the monument have purchased all the 
estates immediately around the veritable 
rock, and also a site for the monument, 
embracing ten acres of land, commanding 
a fine view of the harbor and the locality 
of the rock. 

Ball Hughes has recently completed a 
very spirited statuette of General Warren, 
which is in possession of Josiah Quincy, 
Sen., of Boston. 

Miss Louisa Lander, the young sculptor 
of Salem, returns to Rome, to execute or- 
ders which she has received for several 
busts. She is to make one of Peter Cooper, 
of New-York. 

An effort is made in Hartford to raise 
$5,000, to purchase the works of Bartho- 
lomew, the sculptor, pay off all his debts, 
and have something left for the widow. 
Col. Samuel Colt has subscribed $500, 
and several others $150 and $100 each. 
It is to be hoped that this most commen- 
dable movement may meet with success, 
and accomplish its honorable purposes. 




OUR ARTISTS AND THEIR 
WHEREABOUTS. 



RTISTS generally 
have gone into sum- 
mer quarters — north, 
south, east, and west, 
like birds of capricious 
flight, as they are ; one 
season taking refuge in 
Maine and the Cana- 
das, and the next plunging boldly into the 
tropics. It is said a good newspaper re- 
porter will " go in" for a row, just for an 
item, bound to get up an interesting 
paper. So of the true artist : he will risk 
body and brains in his pursuit of a good 
sketch. Many are the adventures some 
of our successful painters tell in connec- 
tion with their pictures — every canvas, in- 
deed, having some interesting bit of histo- 
ry attached to it, which the purchaser of 
the work should be sure to secure. This 
pride of profession is a noble sentiment, 
when it leads the artist to emulation of the 
best who have honored the calling — when 
it impels him to study in field and wood, 
on sea and land, wherever a new thought 
is to be gleaned, a new feature of Nature 
to be caught ; and he may be regarded as 
the truest art-devotee who studies Nature 
most. Our painters are realizing this more 
and more : and, when the stampede to the 
country for study is made one of the requi- 
sites of his profession, then we shall see 
an American School of Art assuming a 
clearly defined shape. This country of 
ours possesses sublime compositions direct 
from the Creator's hand ; and when our 
painters learn to catch the spirit and ma- 
jesty of these divine works, then shall we 
see works as noble as any of the genera- 
tions have ever known. 

Jesse Talbot, who does not often obtrude 
upon the public now-a-days, for the rea- 
son that most of his time is given to the 
large pictures spoken of in our previous 
issue, has just finished a very richly color- 
ed and finely conceived work, called the 
" Indian's Last Gaze." An Indian is 
seated upon a rock, projecting boldly from 
the steep mountain side, gazing down upon 
the sun, just fading in the west. The 
figure is forcibly drawn, and imposingly 
disposed ; while the distance below him, 
and the splendor of the sunset, give a 
strange solemnity to the scene. That 
Mr. Talbot's early grace and power are 



still vigorous, is pleasingly evident in this 
fine picture. 

Mr. Tait has gone to the wild woods 
and trout lakes of Northern New-York, 
where trout-fishing, deer-stalking, with 
occasional bear-fights and moose-running, 
give the hunter plenty of sport, and the 
painter plenty of use for crayon and can- 
vas, Mr. Tait will be absent until the 
frosts of October drive him home. 

William Hart pays a visit to the rugged 
beauty of Maine, where he will study 
water, and rocks, and forest vegetation, in 
their noblest aspects. We may at least 
look for some splendid portfolio sketches. 

James Hart has gone into the Housa- 
tonic region, to rusticate and sketch among 
the hills and valleys of that beautiful re- 
gion. 

Sonntag remains in town, busy with his 
many commissions. He will remain in 
this country until next summer, when, 
with his family, he will " emigrate" to 
Italy, for a permanent residence. He 
proposes to devote his life there to his art, 
and has it in his mind's intent to produce 
greater works than have yet come from 
his hands. 

Mrs. Spencer is at her new studio, in 
Newark, New- Jersey, busy, as usual, with 
her inimitable delineations of the humor- 
ous side of life and character. She oc- 
cupies the fine premises prepared by Lock- 
wood, the artist, and in which he painted 
his big canvas. Few artists have warmer 
friends and better patrons than Mrs. Spen- 
cer. 

Charles F. Blauvelt is in his new 
rooms, in Johnson's Building, in Tenth 
street. Mr. B. is fast attaining to a first 
class position, in his field of characteriza- 
tion. His " Warming Up," exhibited at 
the last Academy Exhibition, attracted 
much and deserved attention. His group- 
ing and attitudes are always fine, while 
his detail does not fail to tell a whole 
story. His " Counterfeit Bill," painted 
to be engraved in London, is one of the 
best pictures of its kind ever done in this 
country. 

S. P. Tracy is one of our promising 
animal and pastoral painters. His late 
pieces show fine drawing, clear coloring, 
and happy meaning — what cannot be said 
of all animal painting, which too frequent- 
ly are animals, and nothing more. We 
shall watch Mr. Tracy's progress with 
interest; and, in the meantime, commend 
to him all who want good paintings in his 
line. Studio, 600 Broadway, New- York. 
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Gignoux has gone to Quebec, to " paint 
it" for Williams & Stephens. It will be a 
large, and, judging from the artist's repu- 
tation, a very noble work. The " Nia- 
gara Falls" of Mr. G. is pronounced, upon 
all hands, to be a successful painting. It 
is the Falls in winter — as cold and solemn 
in their grandeur, as if the eternal roar 
were actually sounding upon you. As a 
companion piece to Mr. Church's great 
work, it will not fail to command atten- 
tion, nor do we think it will suffer from 
comparison with that successful produc- 
tion. 

There never was a time when so many 
paintings were upon the market. Sales 
have been numerous, yet we hear of thou- 
sands of pictures which want purchasers. 
This is owing much to the hard times 
which are still pressing upon the commu- 
nity, notwithstanding the bank vaults are 
overrunning with gold ; yet, much of the 
surplus of paintings is owing to the greater 
industry of artists and to their constantly 
increasing number. This increase speaks 
well for the future of American art ; for 
out of the number of workers must spring 
a few, at least, who shall do good service. 
It is a fact, that, notwithstanding the " de- 
pression" in monetary affairs, more paint- 
ings have been sold during the last year 
than during any previous season ; and this 
circumstance is a pleasing one to contem- 
plate, since it gives assurance of the great 
increase of art taste among the people. A 
few years of this increasing patronage 
will not fail to tell favorably upon the pub- 
lic, and the artist's calling. The Cosmo- 
politan shall not fail in doing its share of 
the good work. Its catalogues, for the 
next Award, will be the best and most 
brilliant yet offered. Already over two 
hundred valuable canvases have been se- 
cured, and others are being arranged for 
and commissioned. 



A "VAGABOND." 



AGABONDISING, in Harper's 
Magazine for August, is a lively 
paper, illustrated in a humorous 
manner. There always is humor in a real 
vagabond ; — when the humorous ceases to 
predominate the vagabond is changed to 
the villain, the cut-throat. So long as he 
is in good humor he is a safe citizen, if a 
worthless one ; but when the evil one is 




under his dirty rags then look out for the 
assassin's stroke, or the desperate robbery. 
This vagabond of Harper, however, pro- 
fesses to respectability, and discourses of 
men and things and events in a very 
learned way. Mr. Thomas Catlin, the 
celebrated painter of Indian life, is made 
to tell his various adventures at various 
courts. He is made to speak as follows : — 

" When I was there that time, and we 
were all talking about Indians, his Majesty 
Louis Phillippe said that it had been his 
great good fortune to arrive with his 
brothers at Philadelphia the day that 
Washington delivered his farewell address ; 
that while the hall was filling up and over- 
flowing with persons eager to be present 
on the great occasion, he observed a band 
of Indian chiefs from the Western woods 
seeking some situation where they too 
might look upon what they knew to be the 
crowning act of their Great Father's life. 
After Washington had begun the delivery 
of his address, after all auditors had be- 
come quiet and still, an Indian head rose 
slowly above the window-sill at the end of 
the stand on which the great men stood. 
Soon after, another and another found 
place alongside the first, until every pane 
of the lower sash framed a red-skin's por- 
trait. Finally, he who had risen first com- 
menced stealthily to lift the sash. Find- 
ing that they disturbed no one, and that no 
one forbid them, they raised it up until a 
naked, brawny shoulder went under for its 
support, and soon a dozen half naked sav- 
ages were noiselessly grouped on the win- 
dow-sill, or stretched out full length on 
the speaker's platform. Watching in- 
tensely each look and gesture, and listen- 
ing (though they understood it not) to 
each sacred word as it dropped from their 
Father's lips, great tears rolled down their 
manly cheeks, as though they knew it 
(what we all now know,) the greatest act 
of the greatest man that ever lived." 

Can it be possible that Mr. Thomas 
Catlin ever said this ; or has the author, 
to trump up an article, reported as his 
fancy listed % We should advise him to 
overhaul his reckoning, get his. bearings 
correctly, ere he again essays to sail 
righteously even among vagabonds. His 
statements are all well enough, except the 
want of truth. 

" His Majesty arrived, hy great good 
fortune, in Philadelphia the day Washing- 
ton delivered his Farewell Address." 

Washington never " delivered " his 
Farewell Address at all. It was written 



out carefully, supervised by Alexander 
Hamilton and Mr. Jay, and then published. 

" While the Hall was filling up he ob- 
served a band of Indian chiefs seeking 
some situation," &c. 

This is the first time we have learned 
of the presence of this band of Western 
Indians in Philadelphia in 1796. 

" After Washington had begun the de- 
livery of his address," &c. Like poor 
Fall staff's account of the encounter, the 
story increases amazingly. The fact is, 
that not only was the address not delivered, 
but Louis Phillippe was not in America at 
the date of its publication — September 
17th, 1796. He arrived in Philadelphia, 
from Europe, October 24th, 1796 — over 
one month after the address was issued. 

Now what are we to infer from such 
distrait statements ? Either that Mr. Cat- 
lin boldly " sold " the Vagabond, deeming 
him a kind of bore or greenhorn, or Mr. 
Catlin never told the Vagabond any such 
story at all. We leave the readers to 
infer which. 

After all, is there more recklessness in 
the Vagabond's effort to pen a pointed par- 
agraph, than in Mr. Abbott's grand series 
of efforts at the same kind of effect in his 
apotheosis of the Emperor Napoleon I. ? 



AET GEM OF THE SEASON. 

Messrs. Williams & Stevens, of New- 
York, have purchased Herring's cele- 
brated painting, " The Village Black- 
smith," and will open it for exhibition at an 
early day. We have ; hitherto, had inkling 
of this purchase of the artist's masterpiece, 
and are now happy to announce its exhi- 
bition. Few pictures ever brought to 
America will be apt to attract more, or 
create a better impression in art circles. 
We shall anticipate its arrival with plea- 
sure, and shall refer to it at length in our 
next. 

We learn that it is the intention to sell 
artists proof impressions of the superb en- 
graving made of the picture for the low price 
of thirty dollars. Landseer's "Smithy" 
was sold for sixty dollars — this equally 
fine steel, in every respect, will be fur- 
nished for half that sum. Connoisseurs, 
and lovers of what is truly excellent in 
art, should not fail to subscribe at an early 
moment, for those first come will be first 
served. India proofs, we learn, may be 
had for twenty dollars — a very reasonable 
price. 



